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YAMPIRE LITERATURE. 

BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 



Not long ago a very fashionably-attired young woman called 
at the office of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
and asked to see the writer. She wanted to know if it was 
against the law to publish a "spicy book." I looked at her in 
amazement, as she was young, of slight form and very intelligent 
appearance, when, with perfect sangfroid, she informed me that 
she was an actress and had witten a " peculiar book," which she 
unblushingly described, to bring her name prominently before 
the public. She had taken her manuscript to a publisher, who, 
after looking it over, had advised her to submit it to our society. 
She then inquired if I would promise not to touch the book if she 
could secure a publisher for it. 

Being informed that such a book would surely be seized if 
published, she wished to know if she could not pay us not to at- 
tack the book if published as she had prepared it ! Pains were 
taken to inform her of the various decisions of the courts of Eng- 
land and this country, and she was advised, with great minute- 
ness, of the law and its bearings upon such publications. Re- 
ceiving a very emphatic negative to her delicate proposition that 
she should pay some money not to have her book attacked, she 
next asked whether, if she should change the book so as to make 
it conform to the law, we would not "attack it just a little," and 
seize a few copies if she paid us for doing so, so as to attract at- 
tention to her book and get the newspapers to notice it. This 
proposition brought only another disappointment to her hopes. 
She said she did not care about any odium from publishing the 
book ; the only thing she was anxious about was that we should 
promise not to arrest her, as she did not want to be arrested and 
locked up. 

It was suggested to her that she had better submit her manu- 
script for examination. She said that she would, only she was 
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afraid it was so bad that we would destroy it. We assured her 
that if her manuscript was of a doubtful character we would sub- 
mit it to the district attorney for his opinion, and be bound by 
that opinion. She finally left, expressing sorrow and regret that 
she had come to our office, as now she would not dare publish her 
book, as she had set her heart upon doing. 

Ifc was both sad and ludicrous to hear this fair young woman 
pleading to be allowed to publish her obscene book in order to ad- 
vertise her name and lift it into, prominence before the public. 
Her motives as avowed are typical of a certain class of modern 
writers who place the sensuous products of their minds before the 
public for fame and pay. Money and a large advertisement of 
their names before the public as authors are all the reward that 
many writers ask for prostituting their genius and talents to base 
purposes. There seem to be a criminal indifference and reckless- 
ness on the part of many writers and publishers as to what results 
flow from the dissemination of their leprous products. 

The first thing after an author has written a book of question- 
able character is to secure some reputable publisher or bookseller 
to handle and push ifc. The next step towards the realization of 
his desire for fame and gain is to have the book roundly attacked 
because of its lustful tendencies, by the daily and weekly papers 
and periodicals. The New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice long ago learned that to attack a book or paper, and not carry 
through the prosecution to success in the courts, was to secure a 
quasi-indorsement by the courts and a large amount of free adver- 
tising for the offensive matter. Our plan has always been to dis- 
cover the author and publisher, and secretly strike a blow at the 
fountain head by seizing the publication and plates and arresting 
the publisher and author. 

The care taken by the society in the preparation of cases may 
be illustrated by the results for the past three years. During 
1888, of 103 cases brought to trial 101 were convicted. In 1889, 
out of 127 cases brought to trial 125 were convicted; while during 
1890 we had 155 convictions out of 156 cases. This record speaks 
well for our district attorneys, as well as for the preparation of 
these cases. 

Again, this society has always aimed to reach authors and 
publishers, and not merely venders. This is illustrated by 
the fact that out of 227 different books published in this country, 
TOL. cliii.— ko. 417. 11 
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the stereotypes and electroplates, woodcuts and steel and copper- 
plate engravings for printing and illustrating 225 have been 
seized and destroyed ; while the plates for the other two books 
were destroyed by the publisher for fear we would secure them 
and prosecute him. 

It is both lamentable and disheartening, just as the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice has practically suppressed the 
grosser books and pictures whicu for years have cursed this coun- 
try, that we should have an epidemic of lewdness through the 
channels of light literature. There is at present a strong compe- 
tition among writers and publishers of cheap books and papers to 
see which one can excel the others in unclean stories. 

The object and ambition of many writers seem to be to show 
how they can evade the law and yet publish stories of a suggest- 
ive and criminal character. The basest representatives of prof- 
ligacy and unhallowed living are made the subjects for leading 
characters in many novels published at the present day. Many 
news-stands are no longer either safe or respectable places for 
children and youth to visit or purchase books at. Many of the 
publications are of such a character that they are sufficient when 
seen in the hands of any girl to blast her good name and reputa- 
tion. A respectable person scarcely knows what novel to select 
from the numerous products offered by the newsdealers, and 
many books publicly offered for sale no decent person would be 
seen carrying in his or her hands upon a public conveyance. 

There are two things of immense importance to be considered 
in this connection. The first is the class to be affected and the 
results of this kind of devil seed-sowing ; the second, the kin- 
dred vices that are preying upon the youth of to-day. 

As to the first, nearly one-third of the entire people of the 
United States are twenty-one years of age or under. This means 
that upwards of twenty millions of youth and children are in 
the plastic or receptive state, open to every insidious teacher, and 
subject to every bad influence — a period of life when character is 
forming and is most easily moulded. 

Nor must we forget that the children of to-day are not only to 
be the men and women of to-morrow, but also the parents of a 
still more future generation. This nation's highest interests to- 
day centre in these millions of youth and children. Religion and 
morality are the only safe foundations for a nation's lature pros- 
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perity and security. Any other foundations will crumble before 
the encroachments of vicious propensities and criminal avarice. 
By cursing the youth of to-day we heavily discount the prosperity 
of the future of this nation, and endanger the permanency of our 
national institutions. These writers and publishers are conspira- 
tors against the nation's highest hopes for the future. 

Such authors may coin money from their publications ; they 
may attain popular positions before the public ; but as sure as 
the night follows the day, so sure must this nation's harvest from 
this seed-sowing of popularized nastiness be corrupt lives and 
blotches upon the face of society. These authors may evade the 
laws of the land, but they cannot evade the natural consequences 
that are sure to flow from the dissemination of their vile publi- 
cations. 

"Oh, but," some author says, "my story always has a 
moral ! " What does the boy care for a moral after his mind has 
been engrossed, his imagination fired, and his passions aroused 
by some florid description of the precincts of sin, or of the loose 
conduct of the vile principal characters ? What boy or girl 
stops to read the moral of a sensational story of bloodshed, lust, 



or crime 



V 



The worst blow that can be dealt such a book is silent con- 
tempt. Why notice such a book at all ? Why not send it back 
to the author or publisher ? Is not the sending of a dirty book 
for favorable notice an insult to decency, and to the one to whom 
it is sent ? A good man named McDowell, before our day as a 
society, undertook to suppress obscene publications by denounc- 
ing the authors, disclosing the methods of trading in such matters, 
and describing how such books were advertised, and how they 
were kept hidden or stored away by those dealing in them. This 
served the venders of filth as one of the very best means of adver- 
tising that could have been employed. 

There are various other sources of danger to the youth of this 
country to which it is proper to call attention before passing to 
the laws and decisions of the courts affecting this kind of litera- 
ture. 

The secular press, by the sickening details of loathsome and 
reeking crimes, is invading our homes with matters which blast 
the finer sensibilities and spread the pestilential seeds of crime and 
vice. Distilled from the daily papers, come the weekly illustrated 
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papers of crime, which flaunt their degrading influences from news- 
stands and shop windows, to the detriment of the morals of our 
boys and girls. 

Other subtile influences are also exerted. The tendency to 
scoff at religion, to rail at moral reform ; the practice of empha- 
sizing infidel and blasphemous lectures and subjects by full re- 
ports ; and the advertisements of "personal" and "quack" 
medical notices and books, all are exerting a silent influence in 
the wrong direction. While they destroy respect for holy things, 
they breed also a disregard for those higher and nobler qualities 
of mind which make for good. 

Then, again, we have the " boy-and-girl story papers," the 
"nickel" and " dime novels," and so-called " monthly libraries" 
of cheap literature. Many of these are revealers of criminal se- 
crets, instructors in the science of crime. Crime is glorified. 
The leading character in many of these stories is a criminal, who 
succeeds in winning a fortune for himself by setting at defiance 
the laws of the land. Morality and virtue are treated as things to 
be despised, while reckless living is made the means of rapid 
transit from poverty to affluence. 

Better that our youth be taken by their parents into the sinks 
of iniquity and dens of vice, and their finer sensibilities shocked 
by the realities of crime, than that their fancies shall be taught 
fantastic scenes from these sensational and vivid descriptions of 
the purlieus of sin and shame. 

Our newspapers are constantly filled with accounts of the vic- 
tims of "dime novels" or " blood-and-thunder " story papers. 
To show something of the enormous amount of this kind of crim- 
inal literature, we may cite the fact that six tons' weight of books 
and plates was seized by this society in a single office of one of 
these criminal story-paper publishers. 

It was not long ago that, in Westchester County, three lads, 
crazed by these stories of crime, under a fourteen-year-old leader, 
presented a loaded revolver at the head of a gentleman upon the 
public street and demanded "your money or your life." 

A few years ago we arrested a young man at Newburg, If. Y., 
who, hearing that the officers of the law were after him, had 
armed himself with a bowie knife. When asked what he had 
that for, he replied : " I heard you were after me, and so I fixed 
myself." The next day he and his young associate, after being 
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locked up in a cell over night, confessed that they were victims 
of these " boy-and-girl " story papers. Both had been expelled 
from an institution of learning for insubordination and disorder. 

A youth in one of our Western States, under fourteen years 
of age, was recently hung by a mob of citizens for having, in his 
mad craze to be famous like the boys in the stories he had been 
reading, shot three men. 

A few months ago a lad about thirteen was arraigned in the 
Tombs Police Court, in New York, for shooting a boy about his 
own age. The evidence disclosed the fact that some boys had 
been gambling ; that a dispute arose over a pencil, during which 
one of the boys told this young desperado that he " lied " ; where- 
upon, after the manner of the hero of a story, the young gambler 
arose from his seat at the gaming-table, drew his revolver, say- 
ing, " Johnnie, that's got to be wiped out with blood," and shot 
his little companion down. 

The newspapers recently contained an account of a gang of 
boys, all under fourteen, who had bound themselves together under 
solemn pledge and oath as a band of bandits, and in solemn con- 
clave an order had been issued that each boy should slay his own 
mother. One young lad started to practise on a servant girl be- 
fore attacking his mother and was arrested for assault, and the 
details of the conspiracy were thus discovered. 

Many a boy or youth has been led to commit crimes which 
have brought him to the penitentiary or the State's prison, from 
the infection or seduction of this class of crime-breeding publica- 
tions. 

There is still another class of books which are to-day appear- 
ing in great numbers, comparatively speaking, which reflect no 
honor on those who make them a source of personal profit and 
gain. Many publishers seem to have searched the archives of 
foreign libraries for erotic books, classics, standard literature, 
suppressed editions of notoriously vile writers of old, and these 
are translated, or obscene selections taken from them, and 
bound up in cheap sensational shape, and placed in indiscriminate 
circulation with a wanton desire to make money from the sale 
thereof, utterly regardless of the degrading effect of the matter 
thus reduced from literary purposes to sensational circulation. 

Garbage smells none the less rank and offensive because depos- 
ited in a marble fount or a gold or silver urn. So these foul stories 
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and unclean tales of ancient writers find no justification in the 
moral world simply because clothed in smooth verse or choice 
rhetoric. Decaying matter breeds disease, whether confined in 
costly receptacles or ash-barrels. So this wretched tainted 
matter, stolen from ancient writers, which is made to appeal 
to the depraved taste, is equally deadly in its polluting effects ; 
indeed, it is in some respects worse, for coarse words shock 
and disgust, while the smooth flow of genius and talent thus 
prostituted more easily deludes and captivates the fancy and en- 
gages attention. 

Some years ago a book-dealer on Broadway undertook to pub- 
lish a cheap edition of a grossly obscene book, which in the 
original tongue was and is regarded as a text-book of pure Italian 
of the fourteenth century. To make it still more sensational, 
he added certain engravings, and then advertised and sold it at a 
cheap price. The sale of this publication was stopped by this 
society. 

There is a mistaken idea, which largely prevails, that any- 
thing, no matter how corrupting and indecent it may be, which 
appears in classical or standard literature, may be disseminated 
indiscriminately. Classical and standard literature is designed 
for literary men and for literary purposes. When of an obscene 
nature, such books are properly restricted in every well-regulated 
public library, and should be kept from general circulation and 
confined to literary purposes, precisely the same as standard med- 
ical works, containing anatomical plates, are restricted in their 
sale to physicians and medical students. 

These cheap, garbled translations, with additional matter 
added to quicken the sale, are of no earthly value to any literary 
or professional person ; they are " quack " literary publications, 
and are of no importance except to promote the greed for gain of 
the man who publishes them in this form. There is no sound 
principle to justify the parading of such ancient indecencies in 
literature before the rising generation ; and the book- seller, 
whether on Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Fourteenth or Twenty-third 
Street, or in the lowest slums of the city, should be dealt with 
like any other dealer in disreputable and immoral works. To 
call these cheap, garbled translations " classics," and to make no 
distinction between the original and these bastard publications, is 
an insult to modern intelligence. 
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Again, medical books, with plates showing the anatomy of the 
human body, are misappropriated to illustrate pamphlets which 
are made the advertising medium of some quack medical insti- 
tution or quack doctor ; these last, sent out indiscriminately 
through the mails of the United States, going into the homes of 
the land in unsealed packages, liable to be opened by any class in 
the community, are an outrage upon the family and an insult to 
every person to whom they are sent. 

It seems strange that men of intelligence and literary culture 
should fail to make the distinction between legitimate classical, 
standard literature, or medical works restricted to their proper 
and legitimate purposes, and these cheap and garbled publica- 
tions and translations when sold indiscriminately and in such a 
way as to be liable to fall under the notice and attention of those 
for whom such publications are neither fitted nor designed. The 
popular idea concerning this class of books, no matter how vile 
or how indiscriminately circulated, is that the vender or publisher 
cannot be interfered with by the law. Such is not the law, 
however. 

Another popular delusion is that, if a writer claims not to in- 
tend to harm others, he cannot be interfered with ; that an 
artist may set up for himself a certain ideal or standard of mo- 
rality ; that he may undertake to expose vice, and by so doing 
may make pictures that are shocking to modesty and offensive to 
decency, but that as long as his motive is commendable his 
pictures cannot be condemned. Again, it is maintained that, if 
it does*not appear that the motive or intent of the vender or 
writer of a book is bad, then the matter is not to be considered in 
any other light than as intended by the writer or vender thereof. 
Many good lawyers have contended in court that we must show 
the " guilty intent " of the person accused in order to make out 
a case of " selling an obscene book or picture." 

It seems exceedingly fitting just at this time, when there 
are so many of these cheap novels and abortive attempts at repro- 
ducing translations from standard and other literary works, that 
we should consider not only the effects of this sensual matter upon 
the twenty millions of youth in this country, but also the legal 
principles which govern this very important subject. 

Classical, standard, literary, and medical works are all indict- 
able if sold in such a manner as to reach and corrupt the young 
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and inexperienced. The principles of common law which have 
prevailed for more than a century and a half are tersely laid down 
in a celebrated case decided in 1727 in the King's Bench Court 
in England, in Rex vs. Curl, to wit : 

" Peace includes good order and government, and that peace may be 
broken in many instances without an actual force, to wit : 

" I. If it be an act against the constitution and civil government. 
" II. If it be against religion. 
" III. If it be against morality." 

This principle was affirmed in 1815 in the great leading case 
of Commonwealth vs. Sharpless et al. in Pennsylvania, — the de- 
fendant being indicted for exhibiting an obscene work of art, a 
painting, — where it was again held that 

" what tended to corrupt society is a breach of the peace, and punishable 
by indictment. . . . Hence it follows that any offence may be punished, 
if in its nature and by its example it tends to the corruption of morals, al- 
though it be not committed in public." (2 Serg. & Kawle 102.) 

These principles have been affirmed and reaffirmed for more 
than a century and a half by all the higher courts in England 
and America. 

The leading case against the sale of obscene books in this cent- 
ury is that of the Queen vs. Hicklin, tried in Queen's Bench 
Court, England, before Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn and a full 
bench, in 1867. Hicklin was charged with the sale of a book 
which the prosecution admitted and conceded was written in the 
interest of the Protestant religion, and sold by Hicklin from a 
good motive, to expose, as he claimed, the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning the evils of the confessional. Hick- 
lin made no profit, but sold the book at cost, as a member of an 
anti-Romanist society. Mr. Kydd, a learned barrister, appeared 
for Hicklin. He did what many a lawyer in this country has 
attempted to do — offered the substance of other and standard 
works as justification, on the ground that the matter under indict- 
ment was not worse than matters existing in other works which 
are tolerated,, The Lord Chief- Justice said : 

" I think the test of obscenity is this : whether the tendency of the mat- 
ter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are 
open to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a publication of this 
sort may fall." 

This test of obscenity has been adopted and affirmed in every 
case of importance tried since upon both continents, until it is 
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now the settled test for a jury. It was a few years afterwards ap- 
plied in this country in the most celebrated case ever tried in the 
United States courts regarding the sending of obscene matters 
through the mail. Judge Benedict, in charging the jury, after 
citing the above test, added : 

" Now, gentlemen, I hava given you the test ; it is not a question of 
whether it would corrupt the morals, tend to deprave your minds or the 
minds of every person ; it is a question whether it tends to deprave the 
minds of those open to such influences, and into whose hands a publication 
of this character might come. It is within the law if it would suggest im- 
pure and libidinous thoughts in the young and inexperienced." (U. S. vs. 
Bennett.) 

There is also a unanimity in the decisions of the courts in Eng- 
land and the United States upon the impropriety and unlawful- 
ness of offering for indiscriminate circulation in popular form 
medical, standard, and literary works where they contain mat- 
ters relating to sexual organs, or stories replete with lewd, in- 
decent, and obscene suggestions. These decisions need to be 
emphasized at the present time. Many publishers are reckless, 
and doubtless ignorant of them. Says the United States Court in 
Illinois : 

"Illustrated pamphlets, consisting partially of extracts from standard 
works on medicine and surgery, but of an obscene and indecent character, 
and intended for general circulation, are within section 3893 R. S. of TJ. S." 
(U. S. vs. Cheeseman, 19 Fed. B. 495.) 

This is the section prohibiting obscene matters from being trans- 
mitted by mail. 

The Court of Appeals in the Muller case confirms and affirms 
the same principle by saying: 

" We do not doubt that whether a publication is obscene or not may in 
some cases depend upon circumstances. For example, a medical book for 
the instruction of medical men may contain illustrations suitable and proper 
as a part of the work, but which if detached and published alone for circula- 
tion might be deemed indecent within the statute." (Peo. vs. Muller, 96 
N. Y. 413.) 

In the light of these just decisions, what of the publication in 
pamphlet form, at low and popular prices, of garbled translations 
of classical literature or standard works of an obscene, lewd, and 
indecent character ? What of the reproduction of resurrected 
nasty books, which were supposed to have passed away with the 
death of their authors, in which publishers of the present day are . 
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trying to outrival one another, by unearthing and reprinting them 
in popular form ? Is not the practice reprehensible and the busi- 
ness damnable ? Such reckless disregard of the welfare of the 
twenty millions of youth in this country calls for the strongest ex- 
pressions of condemnation. 

The intent of the author or vender has nothing to do with 
the question whether a book placed in a child's hands or in the 
possession of another person is or is not obscene, lewd, or in- 
decent. The question in all cases is a question of fact for a jury. 
A committing magistrate has nothing to do with this question of 
fact, nor with the motive of the defendant. His duty is to ascer- 
tain whether the book complained of was sold, and whether there 
is probable cause to believe the defendant sold it. He cannot 
exercise the prerogatives of a jury. Indeed, there is no decision 
in conflict, that I have ever heard of or been able to discover, 
during the past century and a half, or since the Curl case in 1727. 
As many lawyers will contend that there can be no crime where 
there is no criminal intent, it will be necessary to produce authori- 
ties to sustain my proposition. 

The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has in ex- 
plicit terms defined section 317 of the penal code, or the act to 
suppress obscene publications. It says : 

" The statute makes the selling of an obscene and indecent picture a 
misdemeanor. There is no exception by reason of any special intent in 
making the sale." 

Returning to the leading English case (Queen vs. Hicklin), we 
find the full bench, through its Lord Chief-Justice, saying upon 
the subject : 

" It is a universal principle that when a man is charged with doing an 
act of which the probable consequences may be highly injurious, the inten- 
tion is an inference of law resulting from the doing of the act, and although 
the appellant may have had another object in view he must be taken to have 
intended that which is the natural consequence of the act. If he does an 
act which is illegal, it does not make it legal that he did it with some other 
object. That is not a legal excuse unless the object was such as under the 
circumstances rendered the particular act lawful." 

Subsequently a man named Brannon undertook to publish a 

copy of the proceedings in Hicklin's case, and embodied the 

same matter upon which Hicklin had been convicted, and 

thought to justify his act on the ground of no evil intent, assert- 

• ing that his book was only a verbatim report of the legal proceed- 
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ings in a court. He was convicted, and upon his appealing his 

case the court held : 

" The probable effect of the publication of this book being prejudicial to 
public morality and decency, the appellant must be taken to have intended 
the natural consequences of such publication, even though the book was 
published with the object referred to by his counsel." (Steele vs. Brannon, 
7L. R.C. L.267.) 

The object of all the laws prohibiting the dissemination of ob- 
scene matter is the same — to protect the morals of the young and 
inexperienced ; and where publications endanger these morals 
those writings come clearly within the purview and condemnation 
of the law. 

This article is written in the hope that the blind may be made 
to see and the erring to correct their ways, so as to lessen the 
dangers now threatening the rising generation. 

Our country is making mighty strides towards affluence and 
prosperity. Mighty responsibilities are keeping pace with every 
step in advance made by this nation. Unless the restraining forces 
of religion and morality keep ahead of all other considerations, 
the ship of state will soon be dashed to pieces upon the boulders 
and quicksands of immorality. 

Save our youth from this fetid blast of corruption which is 
being sent out by the fiery greed of thoughtless, reckless, or crim- 
inal authors and publishers. Authors and publishers need to call 
a halt upon themselves, ere they further curse the youth of this 
free land and undermine our free institutions. 

Anthoky Comstock. 



